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In his dress and manner, as in all tilings, he was plain
and unaffected. Among strangers, something shy and re-
tiring might occasionally be observed in him: in his own
family, or among his select friends, he was kind-hearted, free,
and gay as a little child. In pnblic, his external appear-
ance had nothing in it to strike or attract. Of an uiipre-
suming aspect,, wearing plain apparel, his looks as lie walked
were constantly bent on the ground; so that frequently, as
we are told, c he failed to notice the salutation of a passing
' acquaintance; but if he heard it, he would catch hastily
' at his hat, and give his cordial " Guten Tag."' Modesty,
simplicity, a total want of all parade or affectation were con-
spicuous in him, These are the usual concomitants of true
greatness, and serve to mitigate its splendour. Common
things he did as a common man. His conduct in such mat-
ters was uncalqulated, spontaneous; and therefore natural
and pleasing.

Concerning his mental character, the greater part of what
we had to say has been already said, in speaking of his
works. The most cursory perusal of these will satisfy us
that he had a mind of the highest order; grand by nature,
and cultivated by the assiduous study of a lifetime. It is
not the predominating force of any one faculty that im-
presses us in Schiller; but the general force of all. Every
page of his writings bears the stamp of internal vigour; new
truths, new aspects of known truth, bold thought, happy
imagery, lofty emotion. Schiller would have been no com-
mon man, though he had altogether wanted the qualities
peculiar to poets. His intellect is clear, deep, and compre-
hensive; its deductions, frequently elicited from numerous
and distant premises, are presented under a magnificent
aspect, in the shape of theorems, embracing an immense
multitude of minor propositions. Yet it seems powerful